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Dr. THOMAS ARNOLD.* 


Dr. Arnold, the reformer of the public classical schools in England, 
was born at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, June 13, 1795, and died at 
Oxford, June 12, 1842. No remarkable incidents attended his life. At 
school and at the University he was studious, thoughtful and earnest. 
He wis ordained in his first clerical office [that of Deacon in the Church 
of England] in 1818. His first years were spent in retirement. This is 
the case with most great men. . The most eminent statesmen, heroes and 
benefactors of the world have been called from the humble occupations 
of private life to take the honors as well as the weighty responsibilities 
of public stations. They came strengthened and fitted for their work by 
this very retirement. Dr. Arnold was married in 1818, and about this 
time his character seemed to assume a still more earnest and lofty type. 
He was appointed Head Master of the School at Rugby and ordained 
Presbyter, in 1828. At the time of this appointment, it was predicted 
that he would ‘change the face of education all through the public 
schools of England,” and the prediction was largely verified. Ile re- 
mained at Rugby about thirteen years, and was then appointed Regius 

’vofessor of Modern History at Oxford. After one year’s labor in this 
field, he thought of giving up his position and spending his last years in 
quiet. Ile was not permitted that rest on earth. One Sabbath morning, 
after a sickness of only three hours, he was called away. 

The social evils of the day needed some great soul to champion their 
removal. and such was Dr. Arnold, whose writings upon themes of public 
interest exerted a deep and powerful interest. But during his stay at 


Rugby, he devoted his energies chiefly to the preparation of young men 





* Notes of Prof. Blaisdell’s Address before the State Teachers’ Association, at Janes- 
ville, July 31, 1862, taken by Miss M. J. Vail. 
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for the University and the world. His suecess in this respect leads tc 
the inquiry: What were the qualifications of Dr. Arnold as a teacher ? 
WHAT ARNOLD WAS. 

His large, dark, brimming eye, well developed muscles of the face, and 
a form symmetrical and perfect in its physical development, rendered him 
a marked character to those about him. Ilis soul was the censorium in 
which everything produced an impression. Nature influenced him. Mis 
lament upon his departure from his home, and in later years the song he 
composed while visiting the grave of Wordsworth, show the sweet, touch- 
ing sympathy he felt for and the communion he held with Nature. 

IIe found sources of interest everywhere in Nature. IIe was in the 
fullest sense alive to the world of matter and thought. The interests of 
mankind were his interests. Ie also felt a deep and sympathetic interest 
in the historians of Greece and Rome: not as an antiquarian, but because 
he heard the throbbing of the great Greek heart, and went back to com- 
mune with it, as with living men of twenty centuries ago. He dwelt 
upon the past only with the light of the present—only as it subserved 
the present. THis interest was with the human concerns of the first half 
of the present century; it partook but little of the romantic, and still less 
of mere fancy and fanaticism. Ilis interest was a principle. England 
and his own day premised the theme which awoke his activity. He 
mourned over and declaimed against the dead formalisms of the times, 
and the evils of English social life. Ilis intimacy with these so enlarged 
and intensified his interest in their removal, that they pierced through 
all his private happiness, and led him to labor arduously for the desired 
end. Every day’s careful attention led to new discoveries, and at night 
he would take his pen to depict some new phase of political and public 
life. At his death he stood foremost in the ranks of great men. 

We now come to the main pinciple—the hidden principle which actu- 
ated his life. During a number of years of his life he was rather unde- 
cided as to his religious principles, and on some points almost skeptical. 
The doctrine of the Divinity of Christ was to him for a time shrouded in 
doubt and mystery. After this great principle was settled, he gave him- 
self up wholly and entircly to that Christ. It was not a cold allegiance; 
but Christ to him was a personal friend. A slur upon the character of 
Christ was a personal injury. He held daily communion with Ilim, and 
sitting at Ilis fect, he saw that the evils of his life were but departures 
from Him. Mis liability to sin was in proportion to his wanderings 
from Him. To him, if the times were out of joint, it was because they 
were out of joint with Christ. This belief did not render him narrow 
and contracted, but involed a deep and earnest study of his relations to 
his Divine Master. His grand principle was drawn from the Bible. IIe 
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eame forth to action with the port of a war-horse, as well as the self 
denying belief of a martyr. Ife was even more earnest than John Foster. 
{While Foster lamented over the prevailing evils of the day, Arnold 
acted; | and here is the stand-point from which to view his character. 

Hlis great soul-absorbing care was for the youth of England; and to 
them he was at once teacher and statesman. He not only imparted 
knowledge to their young and eager minds, but he taught them the grand 
principles of life: principles that eminently fitted them for the high and 
responsible positions of public life. 

In wandering through the dim vista of the past, the mind loves to rest 
upon the memory of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and other noble heroes, 
who went forth into the world, not as warriors, but as teachers. There 
lay their strength. In their truly beautiful characters, we find the repre- 
sentatives of successful teachers. ‘The deep and lasting impression they 
made upon their pupils shows the weighty power of their personality. 

Comparing the influence of Dr. Arnold with that of other men, we see 
that the most important element of his success layin what he was. Char- 
acter indeed, under God, is the great influence of human life. It em- 
braces all from centre to circumferance. Aside from this one great 
element of Arnold's success as a teacher, let us notice a few prominent 
excellencies, second only to this. 

I.—HIS THOROUGHNESS. 

To succeed, a teacher needs a deep and thorough insight into the 
subject he would unfold. Ue knows not the alphabet of teaching if he is 
not possessed of this qualification. The great injury done to a pupil by 
the lack of this quality in his instructor is incalculable. [The speaker 
then went back to his early childhood, and gave a glowing description of 
his own teacher, the beauty of which I shall utterly fail to represent.] I 
remember him, he said, as almost a sage in wisdom, and yet possessed of 
all the sweet simplicity and congeniality of childhood. Fond associations 
wreathe around him, and memory recalls his loved and honored form, 
sitting in the accustomed place where in my youth it was my blessed 
privilege to drink the pure sweet waters of knowledge. Le led me with 
nover failing interest through the mazes of mathematics, from the first 
principles to the intricacies of the higher branches of this subject. He 
unfolded to my mind the grand laws of Astronomy, and traced upon the 
vault of Ileaven the starry constellations in their mighty course; and 
thus on through all the different branches; always inspiring within me a 
love for study by the very manner of his presentations. All this he did 
faithfully and well; yet one thing he lacked to make his character to me 
perfect, and that was classical learning. My classical culture was there- 
fore imperfect. Never shall I cease to reap the evils resulting from this 
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defect. Over and over again am I compelled to know and feel that I can 
never attain that proficiency in this branch of learning that I might have 
done had my early training been thorough. 

The grand indispensable principle of scholarship is thoroughness. In 
some primary schools, on account of the deficiency of teachers, spelling 
is thrown wholly into the background. Pupils come forth seemingly 
perfect in some branches, but constantly trammeled in their usefulness to 
themselves and others, by a want of thoroughness even in this one simple 
yet all important attainment. And yet these very teachers may be 
authors! It is not the best argument for a teacher that he has written a 
book. 

Arnold sought that his pupils should master their subjects. One of 
his scholars, in speaking of his dislike of a poor recitation, says: “ Well 
can I remember the portentous lifting of the brows, and the scowl like a 
gathering storm, when lessons were poorly recited.” He also tried to 
inspire his p»pils with the spirit of the subject. They felt what they 
studied. Their hearts swelled with the sweet lyrics of Sappho or 
Horace, and burned with patriotic fire when reading Demosthenes. 

Arnold was original and real. Not a school master, but a teacher. He 
went before his pupils with a lofty eye and the grace of a living scholar. 

Il.—HIS EARNESTNESS. 


His second great characteristic was Earnestness. Everything he 
undertook was marked with energetic active effort. His whole soul was 
given up to the theme in hand. He possessed both mental power and heat, 


Ill.—HIS POWER OF INFLUENCE, 


The power of dealing with young men was another marked excellency 
in his character. This was the result of a combination of powers: a 
devotion to the highest and best ends of life; love for humanity; pene- 
tration, and ability to govern. He seemed born for command. His 
voice sounded like a clarion on Waterloo, His character was so perfect 
in the eyes of his pupils, that he may be said to have been the conscience 
of his school. 

There was the blending of English sagacity [and Italian shrewdness] in 
his discernment of the characters of his pupils. He encouraged the 
plodding scholar, who, though not endowed with genius, yet possessed 
that patient perseverance that accomplisheth all things. He saw in such 
the power anil force of future years. 

Arnold trusted his scholars, and awakened within them feelings of self- 
respect that are aroused only by the knowledge that they are trusted. 
Every act of the school-room was tried at the tribunal of right, and 
accepted or rejected according as it cuincided or otherwise with the prin- 
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ciple of right. Broad, deep principles, and not narrow, contracted rules, 
were the result of this careful examination. 
IV.—HIS LOVE FOR HIS PUPILS. 

Arnold loved his scholars. It was not the mere love of benevolence, 
but a love for each individual scholar. It was a love for his pupil, not 
his pupils. He read the characters of his scholars, and knew the peculiar 
tendencies of each. He sat at the fireside of each ‘one’s soul, and gave 
sympathy to one, subdued the wild fire of another, and gently led him in 
the path of right. Tis scholars felt that if during the coming years they 
should be cast away from the sympathy of society, and wander from their 
former friends, homeless and strangers, yet in Arnold they would still 
find a faithful friend. Such was Arnold. He felt this embracing interest 
in his pupils as individuals, and in turn he was loved by all. 

Quintilian says: “An orator is one who knows how to talk.” Soa 
teacher is one who knows how to teach. This characteristic in Arnold 
produced its proper impression upon his pupils. They possessed a belief 
in him, and this was a lasting good to them. The personal influence of 
some teachers is like the poison of a pestilence. It is like a quarantine 
inacommunity. Arnold was not merely a theoretical but a real man. 
His was a truly rounded manhood—a manhood possessing character and 
power. Ile possessed, not knowledge merely, but the ability to impart 
knowledge. This perfection and symmetry belonged alike to his intel- 
lectual, xesthetic, moral and religious nature. 

Iie was the hero of his pupils. Ife marched with colors flying, chal- 
lenging the opinions of men. One of his scholars says: “It was he who 
woke me up.” 

{In this part of his address the speaker expressed his conviction of 
the capacity of woman as an educator. ] 

The successful efforts of Mary Lyon give ample proof of this. Thor- 
oughly alive to the interests of education, and especially the interests of 
the young women, she visited a few of the principal families of New 
England, and obtained the consent of the parents that their daughters 
should become pupils, and from this sprang the Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary. 

CHARACTER NEEDED. 

In conclusion, and as the moral of our subject, we may urge, that the 
secret of success, and what we need, is Character; and this now more 
than ever. Now, when fearful war is deluging our beloved country in 
blood, do we need to cultivate the principles of a truly beautiful and 
symmetrical character. We must be willing to pour out our lives, if need 


be, for our native land—become heroes for the war. The spirit of war is 
at this juncture the best protection to our imperiled Republic, 
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“SEND ME A STRONG RECOMMEND.” 


[The editor of the Vermont School Journal, in copying the annexed correspond- 
ence from the Ohio Educational Monthly, remarks that “it applies to the latitude 
of Vermont as well as that of Ohio.” Wisconsin embraces the whole width of 
Vermont latitude, and a little more besides.—Epr. | 


——, September 16, 1862. 
Hon. Anson Suytu, State School Commissioner: 


Dear Sir:—I have concluded not to remain in ———- longer. On 
account of the high taxes caused by the war, our Board of Education has 
concluded to reduce the salaries of teachers, and to cut mine down to five 
hundred dollars. I cannot support my family on less than my old salary 
—six hundred. I must find another school as soon as possible, as I can- 
not afford to be idle. Can you speak a good word for me in some place 
where they want a principal of a High School, or any other similar posi- 
tion, where the salary would be at least seven hundred dollars? I do 
not like to trouble you, for I know you have your hands full; but if you 
know of any vacancy, please inform me of it. As I met you at two 
Institutes in this county, and as you once made a short visit at my school, 
you must know something of my qualifications. i have taught for five 
years, and, though I say it myself, I have always had good success. If 
you do not know of a place where you can get me in, please send me as 
strong a recommend as you think I am worthy of, as it will be of use to 
me in getting a school. 

tespectfully, your obedient servant, —- 


Orrice or Stare Scnoon Commissioner, } 
Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1862. 

To ——— Esq.—Dear Sir:—Yours of the 16th instant is before me. 
During the six years in which I have held the office of Commissioner, 
many hundreds of letters have been received, requesting my assistance 
in securing positions in the schools of our State. Ina good number of 
instances it has been in my power to render the help requested. But in 
a very large majority of cases it has been my unpleasant duty to reply to 
applicants that I knew of no vacancies such as they would be pleased to 
fill. Whenever a desirable situation in our schools becomes vacant, it is 
at once applied for by teachers in the vicinity; and some one secures the 
place. A thousand teachers have sought schools through me, while not 
more than fifty schools have requested me to furnish them teachers. 

But to be entirely honest and frank with you, sir, I am obliged to say 
that I could not aid in securing you a position, were it in my power; nor 
can I send you the “recommend” (recommendation) which you solicit. 
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This may surprise you; and though it is not a pleasant task for me to 
perform, I will briefly state my reasons: 

You mention that I “once made a short visit at my (your) school.” I 
have a distinct remembrance of that visit; and though it did not exceed 
an hour, it made impressions which forbid that I should recommend you, 
as you desire. I was led to the following conclusions: 

You are not a good Teacher. I do not doubt that you are as good as 
one half of the teachers of Ohio, or of any other state. Indeed, I judge 
that you are the superior of many of our teachers. Still, I could not 
recommend you as qualified for so responsible a position as you seek. I 
trust that in our High and Intermediate Schools there are not very many 
teachers whose qualitications are not superior to yours. 

When I entered your school, you were hearing a recitation in the 
History of England, Pinnock’s Goldsmith being the text-book. You 
made constant use of the book, seeming to be entirely dependent on it 
for ability to ask questions. You did not seem to understand the 
business you had in hand, and were ignorant of what your pupils were 
expected to know. A subsequent recitation in Geography was conducted 
in much the same way. You asked questions from the book, reading 
those found at the bottom of the page. In neither recitation did you 
make use of the excellent maps with which your room was furnished. 

Now, my dear sir, you may reply that you have known other teachers 
do the same thing. So have I, thousands of them. But I have always 
looked upon the practice as a sure exponent of the ignorance or laziness 
of those teachers. I do most sincerely judge that conducting recitations 
in this manner, in Geography, History, and some (not all) other branches 
of study, is proof of unfitness for teaching, I have not time to state 
fully my reasons for this opinion, but they are so patent that a very little 
reflection will reveal to you their nature and propriety. What would you 
think of a general attempting to direct the movements of his army, in 
time of battle, by a constant reference to the volume of Tactics which 
should stand braced aslant on the pommel of his saddle? 

L was nt at all pleased with your government, or discipline. Your 
school was obstreperous, as the result of your own rough and vociferous 
manner. I never knew a noisy teacher who had a quiet and orderly 
school. You were all the while enunciating “general orders,’ which 
your boys, the legitimate little ‘sons of thunder,” treated with uproar- 
ious indifference. Long experience had taught them that sin and suffer- 
ing do no‘, in your school, sustain the relation of cause and effect. It is 
true that you did whip two boys while I was there, but you threatened 
the same punishment in twenty other cases, in which the infliction did 
not fullow, A teacher who is profuse in commands and threatenings 
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will always and utterly fail of securing the respect and obedience of his 
pupils. 

Think not that I disapproved of your whipping but two of the twenty 
whom you t))reatened with that penalty. Far from it. The whippings 
I thought two too many. Iam not prepared to say that the rod should 
never be used in school; but I will say that the teacher who finds it 
necessary to use it daily, or even weekly, demonstrates his unfitness for 
school government. J would not say that no boy should, under any cir- 
cumstances, be flogged in school. ‘There may be rare and extreme cases 
in which thie rod may work the cure which other means have failed to 
accomplish But I have observed that the worst-governed schools are 
those in which the most whipping is done. Its frequent repetition tends 
to brutalize and deprave, rather than subdue and reform. 

The wise, thoughtful and self-governed teacher will devise and adopt 
measures for securing obedience wiich are a thousand times more effec- 
tual than all the rods and rawhides, clubs and cudgels, ever wielded since 
Cain killed Abel. One teacher governs by brute foree, and his school is 
a model of disorder; another rules by the force of his own superior 
wisdom, tact, self-control and moral power, and his pupils every day 
learn to govern themselves. 

But should the dire necessity of whipping arise, it is better that the 
execution should be had without much previous threatening. The pupil 
should be fully informed that intentional and persistent disobedience will 
receive its due punishment; but its kind and manner he should be left to 
Jearn from experience. If its form is what he did not anticipate, it will 
be all the more effective. And besides, the teacher can thus act in indi- 
vidual cases according to the individualities of each. ‘I must do so 
because I said I would,’’ is expressive of weakness, or wickedness, or 
both. 

But what I most disliked in your school was the store of whips with 
which you had supplied it, in the expectation of having use for them. 
This practice is abominable! It is equivalent to a declared expectation 
that the pupils will deserve terrible punishment; that the teacher has no 
confidence in them. It is also an acknowledgment on the part of the 
teacher, that he has no ability for governing his school, except in the 
way of brute force. 

The sheriff who, upon his election, should erect a gallows at the county 
seat, in the expectation that the people would deserve hanging, would be 
esteemed, by an insulted and indignant public, fit only for the death 
which he had provided for his neighbors. 

I noticed other things in your school which I did not approve, but 


which I have no time at present to specify. I am, however, constrained 
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to say, that should your boys become close imitators of all the habits 
and practices of their teacher, their society will not be much sought for 
by people who are at all particular in regard to tidiness or good manners. 
To mention but one thing in this direction: the floor in front of your seat 
was bespattered with saliva, which bore sickening testimony to your use 
of a certain disgusting narcotic. 

Now, sir, you may think me severe and unkind. But I am sure that I 
am not. I would most willingly do you any favor which would not be 
doing the public an injury. Yours, truly, Anson SuyTH. 





INSTITUTES. 


Many of the Institutes held in the State during the past year were 
conducted by “home talent.” This feature in Institutes may not have 
received that attention from the Secretary of the Board, and from teach- 
ers generally, that the subject merits, The object of Institutes can 
never be attained unless they are conducted by those who have given the 
subject attention, and who have made special preparation to meet the 
reai wants of such educational organizations. If everybody is competent 
to instruct and to lecture in an Institute, then everybody is eminently 
competent to impart instruction in the school-room. This groveling idea 
of the profession of teaching is noticeable in almost every department of 
popular education. It never will be removed until teachers arise and 
qualify themselves, requiring school officers and the people to give defer- 
ence to an avocation which possesses such ennobling and life-giving 
power. Ifteachers, assembled in Institutes, will permit themselves to 
be influenced short of any principle that will exalt and render more 
efficient their calling, by only selecting men from professions to lecture 
and to conduct their exercises, and by assembling for a display of mere 
*‘bhuncombe,” they deserve no respect, nor can they hope to exert a salu- 
tary influence by any such association. Let the teachers of the State 
who compose these Institutes see to it that men in every way competent 
in the work of teaching—men of experience, and men of culture—are 
selected to lecture and to conduct these exercises, and they may be 
assured that their labors will not remain Jong unappreciated. Ifthe 
fund which the State has so honorably devoted to this good work is to 
be expended without any reference to the immediate object for which it 


was granted, it had better be recalled. The Representatives of the State, 
the Secretary of the Board [State Supt.], and all friends whose influence 
has been exerted in securing this fund, demand of us, as teachers, that 
Institutes become one of the most efficient agencies in elevating our 
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system of public instruction. The responsibility rests with us, fellow- 
teachers, to encourage the State by our decided and systematic efforts, 
and thus evince our appreciation of her noble benefactions, and the ex- 
alted estimation in which she holds our professicn, In no way can this 
be better accomplished than by the Secretary of the board of Education 
[State Supt | and this Association co-operating—recommending some 
competent man or men, whose business it shall be to conduct Institutes, 
and who shall be thoroughly prepared with these means to elevate the 
qualifications of teachers. Let the too prevalent idea, that Institutes 
are schools for instruction in the lower branches of the Common Schools, 
be exploded, and let the subject of methodology and the general topics of 
pedagogics be introduced, and a brighter day will dawn on the pro‘ession 
of teaching; and the reforms thus introduced into society by Institutes, 
will place them among the very first benefactions of the age.— Heport, in 
Lowa Instructor and Journal, 

[What is true of Institutes in our sister State is substantially true 
here, except that this State has made no appropriation and provided no 
“fund” for the support of the Institutes. We think that Superinten- 
dents and Teachers, who have the interests of the schools at heart, can- 
not do better than to make an earnest application to the Legislature for 
aid in this direction. Then let the best possible talent and experience 
be secured for this peculiar and important work.—Epr. ] 


——— 
TOWN AND COUNTY SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


[The following proposed plan, or something similar, may be interesting and 
useful in other counties: ] 


TO THE TEACHERS OF FOND DU LAC COUNTY. 


The law of the State makes it the duty of the County Superintendent 
to encourage the formation of Teachers’ Associations. 

On the 18th of October, 1862, a Teachers’ Association for the county 
of Fond du Lae was formed, the objet of which is the elevation of the 
character and condition of the Public Schools of the County. his is to 
be done by improving the qualifications of teachers and by introducing 
into the schools the most approved methods of instruction and discipline, 
All the teachers of a county are expected to become active members of 
the Association. To carry out the objects of the law in the formation of 
such Associations, it is recommended to the teachers in each town to 
form themselves into Town Associations, to be convened at some conve- 
nient place in each town, at least once in two weeks, during the time 
that winter and summer schools shall be in session, At these meetings 
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of the Town Associations, it is desirable that the teachers should review 
their school studies, or such portions of them as are most important, and 
discuss the different methods of imparting instruction in the various 
branches taught, with the view of arriving at the best methods. They 
should also at these meetings, by conference one with another, endeavor 
to arrive at a knowledge of the best methods of administering the dis- 
cipline of the schools. I would suggest that at each meeting every 
teacher be required to read an essay on some specified subject. 

To elicit greater effort on the part of the scholars, and to secure a more 
hearty co-operation on the part of parents and School Boards in pro- 
moting the interests of the schools, it is further recommended that at 
some convenient place in each town, a Town School Examination be 
held, between the first and fifteenth days of March, at which examination 
each schoo] in the town shall be represented by its five best scholars; of 
which number two are to be male, and two female—the fifth to be chosen 
without regard to sex—and that the School Boards of the several school 
districts be the authority to determine on examination what five scholars 
of the schools of their respective district shall so represent the same in 
said Town Examination. That at such Town Examination the scholars 
be examined—lIst, in Arithmetic, from the beginning, through Common 
or Vulgar Fractions; 2d, in English Grammar, on the different parts of 
speech, and in a parsing exercise, to be assigned at the time; dd, in Or- 
thography, on the written spelling of fifty words, to be selected by some 
disinterested person. That at such Examination each scholar present a 
map of some one of the principal divisions of the earth’s surface, drawn 
by him or herself. That of each male scholar a declamation (original or 
selected) be required, and of each female an original essay, by her to be 
read; each essay or declamation not to occupy more than six minutes in 
the reading or delivery, That such Examination be under the direction 
of the Town Teachers’ Associations, and that some one of the members 
of such associations open and conclude such examination by a suitable 
address. 

That the two best scholars in each town, one male and one female, be 
chosen by examiners appointed by the town associations, from the schol- 
ars attending the town examination, to represent the schools of their 
respective towns at a Public School Commencement of the several towns 
of the county of Fond du Lae, to be held at the city of Fond du Lae, on 
the first Wednesday of July, under the direction of the County Teachers’ 
Association. The exercises and appointments of such commencement 
occasion to be hereafter arranged and announced. 

The Secretary of each Town Teachers’ Association is requested to 
furnish to me a notice of the formation of such Association as soon as 
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formed, with the names of the teachers that compose it, and his or her 
post office address; also, the names of scholars chosen to represent the 
district schools in the town examination, and the names of those chosen 
to represent their respective towns at the Public School Commencement 
for the County. 

Yovember 1, 1862. E. Root, County Superintendent. 





TIE LAWS OF CHILDHOOD. 


[The following admirable Paper was read by Miss M. E. M. Jones, late of 
London, at the Convention of Educators called at Oswego, N, Y., some months 
since, to examine and test the system of ‘ Object Teaching,” so successfully intro- 
duced into the Public Schools of that city, through the energy of Mr. Sheldon, 
the Superintendent, and under the instructions of Miss Jones. The article is the 
best and most instructive thing on the philosophy of Pestalozzian or natural 
method of teaching that we have seen:] 

The merit of the Pestalozzian System is, that, recognizing the char- 
acter of children, it adapts itself to this, doing invariably and system- 
atically what all good parents and teachers do often and intuitively. 

Pestalozzi recognized the nature of a child as three-fold: physical, 
mental and moral. He demanded that this nature should he aided in 
developing itself, simultaneously, harmoniously and progressively. He 
noted the three-fold characteristics of this three-fold nature, and said: 
“The chief characteristics of a child’s physical nature is activity; of his 
intellectual nature, love of knowledge; of his moral nature, sympathy. 
No educational system can suit him unless it works by these. 

I. Activity is a law of childhood. Its abuse produces restlessness, 
love of mischief, ete. It were not too much to demand that the number 
of hours devoted by growing boys and girls to physical exercise, in some 
shape or other, should equal those devoted to intellectual exercises. 
This the teacher cannot secure. She can, however, insist (as a neces- 
sary condition of work) that her pupils shall have two recesses in the 
morning, and one in the afternoon, each twenty minutes long: that during 
the time of recess they be not constrained to quietude: for children, 
unless asleep, cannot rest without they play, and they cannot play with- 
out making a noise; that they shall sit and stand alternately; that they 
shall have physical exercise between each lesson, unless singing or recess 
intervene, and that the remainder of the time be honestly occupied in 
school work. 

It is really a sad sight to see young children permitted neither to work 
nor play, but kept in their seats for two or three hours, under pretense 
of studying. Were schools instituted for the purpose of training little 
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ones to the love of mischief and to idleness, they could hardly adopt 
better means to secure such an end. To divide a school into two sec- 
tions, to take each alternately, and, while teaching one, to provide the 
other with something to do (the doing of which is to be tested), as copy- 
ing printed columns of words, arranging patterns of forms and colors, 
weighing, measuring, working number exercises on slates or blackboards, 
drawing the school-room to scale, reproducing on their own slates lessons 
in spelling or language—all this requires not only the necessary appa- 
ratus, but training, energy and moral influence on the part of the teacher. 
It is easier, to be sure, to remain in one’s seat, calling up one class at a 
time, and hearing these read and spell in turn, while the rest are com- 
manded to “‘keep studying.” 

Now that another method of keeping school is introduced consistently 
with the greater energy expended by teachers and children, the number 
of school hours ought to be diminished. It has been amply proved that 
the children of the Home and Colonial Schools, London, now attending 
school during five hours, make greater progress than they formerly did 
in six. 

I shall not be surprised to find the number of hours reduced to four. 
Edwin Chadwick, J. Currie, and other educators, who can speak as 
having authority, declare that more than four hours in the day cannot 
advantageously be spent in school by children less than eight years 
of age. 

Even in the case of elder children, I should not be inclined to add to 
the four hours; but I would diminish, and at length dispense with the 
intervening physical exercises, recesses, etc. Gymnastics and drilling 
are good, but these can have another time set apart for them; and as 
soon as the scholar is able to work alone, he should be required to spend 
at first twenty minutes, and ultimately, perhaps, two hours in the per- 
formance of an appointed task, not merely in preparation for recitation, 
but in writing exercises, and in the reproduction of the oral lessons he 
receives from his teacher, etc. 

To make these oral lessons worth recording—indeed, to insure them 
as being of any value at all—they must be well prepared. Much, if not 
all the time gained by the teacher will be devoted to this. In Germany 
or England, a trained teacher (and untrained teachers are not recognized) 
would no more think of addressing her pupils without preparation, than 
a lecturer his audience, or a minister his congregation. 

II. Love of knowledge is a law of childhood. The abuse of this pro- 
duces idle and impertinent curiosity. It is a simple fact that the appe- 
tite of a child for knowledge is as keen as his appetite for food. If we 
say we find it otherwise, it is because we give him words when he knows 
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1. First, the Perceptive Faculty; 
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not what they express; signs when he knows not what they symbolize; 
the husk instead of the kernel; or if, indeed, the kernel is there, he can 
not get at it through the shell. The maxims laid down by Pestalozzi for 
the mental training of children are as follows: 

“Ist. Reduce every subject to its elements. One difficulty at a time 
is enough for the mind of a child, and the measure of information is not 
what you can give, but what he can receive. 

«2d. Begin with the senses. Never tell a child what he can discover 
for himself. . 

«3d. Proceed step by step. Take not the order of the subject, but 
the order of nature. 

‘Ath. Go from the known to the unknown, from the idea to the word, 
from the signification to the symbol, from the example to the rule, from 
the simple to the complex.” 

Formerly we reversed all these rules. Our usual plan of teaching 
children to read and spell is a good example of their violation. Let us, 
on the contrary, follow these rules, and we ascend 

From Form to Geometry; 


Place to Geography; 

Weight to Mechanics; 

Size to Proportion in Drawing and Architectural Designs; 
Numbers to Arithmetic and Algebra; 
Color to Chromatography ; 

Plants to Botany; 

Animals to Zoology; 

Human Body to Physiology; 

Objects to Mineralogy, Chemistry, ete.; 
Actions to Arts and Manufactures; 
Language to Grammar. 


With reference to this ascent, Pestalozzi noted, 

First—The order in which the faculties are developed with respect to 
one another; and, 

Secondly—The order in which each develops itself with respect to its 


Secondly, the Conceptive Faculty; 
Thirdly, the Reasoning Faculty. 

2, In the exercise of the Perceptive Faulty, the perception of like- 
nesses precedes the perception of difference, and the perception of differ- 
ence perceptions of order and proportion. 

In the exercise of the Conceptive Faculty, concepts of things physical 
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precede concepts of things imaginary, and concepts of things imaginary 
concepts of things metaphysical. 

In the exercise of the Reasoning Faculty, the power of tracing effect 
from the cause is based, chiefly, on the perception of order; the power of 
tracing analogies on the perception of likeness; the judgment on the per- 
ception of difference. 

Il}. Sympathy is a law of childhood. Pestalozzi argued that young 
children cannot be governed by appeals to conscience, veneration, or the 
love of the beautiful, because in them these sentiments are not yet de- 
veloped, Still less are they governed by the excitements of emulation, as 
commonly understood, or of fear. True, the principal of emulation exists 
in the child, and a wise teacher will appeal to it, not with reference to 
his class-fellows, but to his task. The lesson, and not the school-mate, 
is to be overcome. The latter is to be recognized, not as an antagonist, 
but as a fellow-worker. The prize of success is not for one, but for al. 

The principle of fear, too, exists in the child. It is right that he 
should be afraid to incur the displeasure of his teacher; but the fear of 
bodily pain merely is the lowest of all motives. It is hardly possible to 
cultivate the conscience of a child who is brought up under its influence; 
for, if he do right from fear alone, he will certainly do wrong whenever 
he judges he has a chance of doing it undetected. This every one 
knows. 

Concerning fear and emulation, as employed by unwise teachers, Pes- 
talozzi wrote: ‘Moral diseases are not to be counteracted by moral 
poisons.” He maintained that very young children were to be governed 
by sympathy; that the teacher can and does communicate her own spirit 
to the scholars. ‘Do and be,” said he, ‘what you wish your children 
to do and he.”” Work with the will, and not against it. 

Furthermore, he showed that this sympathy, as a motive to action, 
must be gradually superseded by the rule of right, so soon as the chil- 
dren are able to recognize the latter; for all good government tends to 
self-covernment—all good education in childhood tends to self-education. 

May the children of our schools progress from suitable impressions to 
befitting habits; from good feeling to right principles; from submission 
to the impulse of fear to obedience to the dictates of conscience; from 
the love of friends to the love of God. 





SENTIMENT roR THE Trmes.—May the gods doom to perdition that 
man and all his race who, on this occasion, shall speak, act or contrive 
anything against the commonwealth.—Ancient Greeks in Public Meeting. 
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LELATION OF THE COLLEGE TO OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM, AND TO THE COMMUNITY. 
It might strike the mind, that the college, as the highest form of 
school in a system of elementary education, is the natural product and 
outgrowth of the common school and the academy. ‘The reverse of this, 
historically, is the fact. The development of human institutions does 





not follow the law of organized matter. Plants grow from seeds; Minerva 
sprang from the brain of Jupiter, but only under the cleaving might of 
the brawny arm of Vulcan. Colleges of learned men existed when the 
common school was not dreamed of. They were furnished with pupils 
by the private tuition of individuals, and here and there a private class 
oracademy. Learned men went out from the college, missionaries to the 
people, demonstrating the value, creating the desire and stimulating the 
hopes of a more general education, till we have reached in this country 
the last result in this direction—the commen school, universal and free, 
where the child of the poorest may receive the rudiments of the letters, ' 
and be put in the way of higher attainments. The common school and , 
the academy are the legitimate product of the college. ‘lhe tendeney of 
science is to diffusion and popularization. When the monks of the 
middle ages hid the light of their learning in gloomy cells, it was because 
the light was only a feeble taper; but when the san of the reformation 
dawned, neither monks nor tyrants, priest-craft nor king-era{t could 
thenceforth bind up its glorious rays. It shines for the people—for a!l 
God’s heritage. 

But the college is not only the parent of the lower grades of school: it 
is still their centre and source of Jife, and it in turn reevives life and 
nourishment from them, like the planet whose fires are fed by the vapors 
its own rays have created. There is here a reciprocal relation of depen- 
dence, as our system is now established, and an identity of interest, 
which must be sacredly guarded. Blot out our colleges, and the common 
schools would dwindle and disappear like the stream whose fountain is 
stanched. Blot out our common schools and academies, and nine-tenths 
of our colleges would go with them. We might, then, indecd, realize 
that which is still the favorite dream of some: three or four great Uni- 
versities in the breadth of our land, standing oué as stars of the first 
magnitude, but stars only, because shining in a broad firmament of intel- 
lectual light. 

In the relation of the college to the grade of school next below it, we 
are just now, in this State, experiencing a certain confusion, deeply 
prejudicial to the interests of education. Academies, seminaries and 
high schools under the name of such and doing the work of such, have, 
by some legerdemain of legislation, got clauses inserted in their charters, 
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empowering them to confer collegiate honors. Academies, therefore, go 
through the mock formality of a college commencement, and pronounce 
Bachelor of Arts on youths who are just prepared to enter the Sopho- 
more class in the college. The High School in our system of common 
schools, in some of our cities, goes through the like formality, and pro- 
nounces Bachelor of Arts on the boy who, at best, is prepared to enter 
the Freshman class. 

Here is a grievous evil. It defrauds the youth of an education, im- 
posing on him the belief that he has completed a college course, when he 
has in fact taken only the first step in it. It defrauds the college of its 
just patronage. It defrauds the State of her quota of learned men, and 
her just quantum of scientific attainments in her citizens. It imposes a 
false idea on the people, and degrades the popular estimation of the stan- 
dard of collegiate education, and puts us, as a community, at a discount, 
in comparison with our sister States. The evil is a serious one, and 
demands, by every consideration, the application of the proper remedy. 

The relation of the college to the professional schools is so well de- 
fined, it need not detain us with remark. 

For the second part of this topic, to wit: the relation of the college to 
the community generally, we simply remark, that it gives to the learned 
professions the men qualified to excel; it gives to the State the science 
which engineers her canals and railroads, which designates, as with the 
eye of omniscience, the beds of uncounted treasure buried in the depths 
of her mountains, and lifts the architectural pile to the gaze of admiring 
ages; it gives the amenities of literature and the creations of art, and in 
fine, the characteristics which distinguish civilization from barbarism. 

It remains to consider, lastly, the “condition and wants of the Col. 
lege.” The committee understand the first of these terms to refer to the 
internal status of the college. How far have the colleges in this State 
been able to realize a completeness of organization and a satisfactory 
efficiency of operation? How far have they actualized their ideal of 
what the term college implies ? 

The committee have not received from all the colleges that definite 
information which would qualify them to answer these questions, as they 
would desire. From such knowledge as we have, we think it just to say, 
that very few if any of our colleges have as yet gained the position which 
they feel the conditions of the case demand. A well appointed college 
ought to have at least eight Professors. We think our colleges do not 
average over five—some have more, some less. The learning and ability 
of the College Faculties in this State, and their zeal and fidelity, will 
rank them, we believe, on equality with those of our sister states. 

The wants of the college will account for the defective condition which 
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we have to deplore. It is a fact not sufficiently understood, that the 
expense of supporting a college is such, that fees of students could never 
be expected to mect even a considerable portion of it. Of necessity, 
therefore, they are to a great extent beneficiary institutions. The ad- 
vantages which the student receives are to him mostly a gratuity. The 
means of this gratuity are mainly from three sources: individual munifi- 
cence, the contributions of ecclesiastical denominations, and State appro- 
priations. The second of these resourees has been the chief reliance of 
the colleges of this State; and when the churches have done their best, 
the colleges are still left in a feeble condition. In other states, legisla- 
tive appropriations have been more liberal than in this; but if the view 
be correct that all our schools, through every grade, are linked together 
in mutual dependence, and as parts of a common system, we do not see 
the wisdom of limiting the patronage of the Commonwealth to one grade 
alone. 

The college constitutes an integral part of the proper general educa- 
tional system of the Commonwealth; and that the system may attain its 
highest efficiency, it is essential that all the parts work together in har- 
mony; and to this end, the academies, so far as they do the work of 
grammar schools, or preparatory schools for colleges, should regulate 
their course by the demands of the colleges, and should not seck to 
encroach on the work of the college classes; and that the high schools 
should have a defined sphere, either as grammar schools, or as general 
academical schools, or with the two departments distinctly organized, 
when the number and grade of pupils will justify it.—Report to Educa- 
tional Convention in Pennsylvania. 





FLY AND FLEE. 


Editor of the Journal:—Will you permit me, through the Journal, to 
say a word in regard to the sentence, “To you and I fly for refuge”? 
The propriety of the expression is doubted by some, but I conceive it to 
be grammatically right and rhetorically right; right in fact in all re- 
spects. The only question is, of course, whether “fly” should not be 
changed to “ flee.” 

In the first place, both words are derived from the same root: Saxon, 
fleogan ; Friesic, jlega, &c. Webster and Worcester both give these 
words, i. e. “fly” and “flec,” as synonyms. There can he no impropri- 
ety in saying fly in such a sense; it is not always understood that an 
object must have wings in order to fly, no more than the poet meant we 
should have the real article when he says: “ Take the wings of morning, 
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and the Barcan Desert pierce,” &¢. Examples could be cited from 

authorities, I believe, directly proving the correctness of my view; but I 

have not the means at hand. I therefore conclude by asserting that 

though “flee” may be more common, “fly” is equally correct, in all 

respects. S. W. G, 
Mackford, Green Lake County. 





SUBTRACTION—BORROWING TEN. 


Mr, Editor:—In the Journal for October I notice a criticism on ‘ bor- 
rowing ten,” to which I would like to make a partial reply. 

There are two methods of explaining Subtraction, which the writer 
seems to have mixed, or to have supposed Robinson’s rule to have refer- 
ence to one when it has reference to the other. The one may be called 
borrowing ten. the other, more properly, adding ten. L. K. says: “To 
be entitled to add ten to any figure in the minuend, I must borrow 1 of 
the next left hand figure init.” This is not necessary. We know “If 
two unequal quantities are equally increased, their difference is not 
affected.” Then if the lower figure is greater than the upper, add 10 to 
the upper figure, which increases the minuend, and add 1 to the next 
order in the subtrahend, and both minuend and subtrahend are equally 
increased, and we thus find their difference, without resorting to bor- 
rowing. 

I illustrate, of course, by examples, and have generally no trouble im 
making it understood. If my pupils are quite young, I lay down two 
little piles of beans, or some such thing, without stating how many are 
in either pile, but that there are, for instance, 7 more in one than in the 
other. Their difference is 7. Now, put 10 more in each pile, and what 
is their difference? 7, says every voice. Put 8 more, and what is the 
difference? 7. I explain that any number might be added to both min- 
vend and subtrahend, without affecting the difference, but that we choose 
10 because it may be added to the minuend in one order, and to the sub- 
trahend in the next. 

When I find the word “ borrow” used in the text-book, I explain the 
method. My pupils are generally confused with the idea of borrowing 
from the minuend and paying to the subtrahend; so I must explain to 
them that increasing the subtrahend is the same in effect as diminishing 
the minuend. They always vote the adding ten the more simple method, 
and we discard the word “borrow” entirely. I think, however, if I 
were to use the borrowing process, I would subtract, as L. K. does, from 
the diminished figure of the minuend. Green Bay. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE DEDICATIONS. 


The citizens of Clinton Junction have recently erected a fine school- 
house, following the model given in the Superintendent’s Report for 
1860, copied from Johonnet’s Country School-Ilouses. The house is 
exceedingly neat and commodious, and will accommodate about 175 
pupils. The main part is two stories high; the wing one story. The 
house is well painted inside and out, and is furnished with a bell. The 
whole cost was about $2,500. Upon the afternoon and evening of De- 
cember ist, a sort of dedicatory service was held. Addresses were de- 
livered by Rev. Mr. Barnard, of Shopiere, upon the subject of ‘ Uncon- 
scious Tuition;” by Superintendent Pickard, upon “ The Value of a Good 
School-House;” by Rev. Mr. Montague, of Allen’s Grove, upon ‘ The 
Relation of the Parent to the School;’’ and by Rev. J. I. Foote, County 
Superintendent of Schools for Rock County, upon “ Privileges and 
Duties.” The exercises were interspersed with most excellent music, 
by an impromptu choir. The occasion was very pleasant, and, I trust, 
profitable. The house was crowded, both afternoon and evening. The 
school was opened December 2d, under the charge of L. M. Hammond, a 
resident of Clinton, and a successful teacher, of long experience. The 
transition from the old school building to the new must be very pleasing, 
and may prove as profitable as it is great. 





A new school-house, at Stonghton, Dane County, was opened Decem- 
ber 19th, with appropriate exercises. Addresses were delivered by Supt. 
Pickard, Prof. J. W. Hoyt, Co. Supt. Barlow, F. Allen, Esq., Dr. 
Blackman, and Conrad Mather, the Principal of the school. Excellent 
music was given by the Stoughton Military Band, and by a good Quar- 
totte Club. ‘the house was crowded almost to suffocation, but the 
excellent ventilation of the room prevented any serious inconvenience 
from the crowd present. The house is of brick, 35 x 46 feet, two stories 
high, with a high basement. It stands upon an eminence, and is an 
ornament to the town, as well as a symbol of intelligence and enterprise 
on the part of the citizens. Its cost is about $3,000. A fine steel bell 
has been placed in the cupola, The school was opened on Monday, 
December 22d, under the instruction of Mr. Mather, a graduate of Ober- 
lin, and a teacher of seventeen years’ experience. He is to be assisted 
by Mrs. Stacey, a lady of unusual ability and success as a teacher. 
The people of Stoughton are united in this noble enterprise. If it be 
properly watched and guarded, they will be more than repaid for their 
labor. xX. 
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The following Summary from Mr. Pickard’s Report for 1862, is more 
full and varied than heretofore, and much pains has been taken we 
believe to make it accurate. We defer remarks till the issue of the 
whole Report; which will we think prove to be an educational document 
of more than usual interest: 















Number of connties reporting ........ 56 
Number of towns reporting.............. = nde naan eae 775 
Number of towns not reporting....... cemonennees igs 

Namiber oF WHOIS GiIMGPCtS so o0c0. cic cc cv ccc cececded cess cred cescescoceecese 3,787 
Number of parts of districts.........ccc0 sees sceeceeeceeeens 1,764 
Number of districts, reckoning 2 % ‘parts ‘equal to a whole district. 4,571 
Number of districts not reporting ........sseeeeeee 164 
Number of parts of districts not reporting peduebdewedea teases watecdedenee 117 
Whole number of districts unreported........c. cece cone ceee cece cece cece ese 220 
Number of male children between 4 and 20 years of age.... we 157,138 
Number of female children between 4 and 20 years of age.... ...e sees seeees 150,918 
Total number of children between 4 and 20 years of age..... 308,056 
Excess of males over females...... CaGinetedereakande vccasucees 6,220 
Increase since last report.. ee ‘ 8,923 
Number of districts maintaining school more ‘than’ one term. Wacedducanedaake 3,070 
Number of male teachers employed during the Winter term............s0008 2,349 
Number of female teachers employed during the winter tera ‘ ‘7 1,810 
Number of male teachers employed during the summer term. 418 
Number of femace teachers employed during the summer term. 3,462 
Number of different persons employed in teaching during the year 7,069 
Number of pupils registered during the winter term..... ecccccccccee eocccece 149,786 
Whole number of days? attendance of pupils during the winter term. coe coe 5,886,890 
Whole number of pupils registered during the summer term.. secadseces 122,900 
Whole number of days’ attendance of pupiis during the summer term... e 4,690,943 
Who e number of pupils attending during the year................ ewese ee 191,366 
Number of children under 4 years of age who have attended schoot.. ° 2,420 
Number of children over 20 years of age who have attended school.. 2,049 
Whole number of days’ attendance of pupils during the year........ 10,577,833 
Number of select and private schools....... ccccccccccecveccee sevece seenteve 189 
Number of pupils reported attending them...... ccccecscccscccecccecccseres 2,049 
Average wages paid male teachers per month during winter term........... ° $25 45 
Average wages paid female teachers per month during Winter term.. eccce 16 61 
Average wages paid male teachers per month during summer term..... oe sece 26 19 
Average wages paid temale teachers per month during summer term........ 15 Oz 









State fund apportioned during the year ..ccccccccccrccce 
Tax levied by county boards........00 


Tax levied by towns,..........ee0e6 veccccccces ooo 

District taxes for teachers’ Wages... .....ceercecccee cece cee veces 

District taxes for school houses Rav deee wane sent ac Oo eeeesccce cccccesccece $1,116 61 
District taxes for maps, charts and apparatus.....0. cose soe cececeeeceees 2,865 51 


District taxes tor other PurpOses... ..ccce-cccccccccscccccssccscccs coos ecco 82,869 09 





Total school taxe@raised.......ssecccecccescece-seeteccseseceeccsesees $103,262 52 








Number of stone school houses......e00- 166 
Number of brick school houses.........+ 192 
Number of frame school bouses....... eeeeens 2,324 
Number of log school houses.........6 cece ees cece: 1,227 

Total number of School Houses... 2... cscccccccccscccscccccvccesecees 3,909 
Number of sites containing less tham one acre ....e..eeceeeee wawe wee 3,111 
Number of sites uninclosed...... .. ove 23959 
Number of school houses without blackboards.. ae 685 
Number of school houses without outline maps........seeceeceees 2,849 





Total valuation of school Houses. .... cscs sececcsee soccccceccee sesveesesee+$ly200,852 00 
Highest valuation of any one SCHOO] HOUSe.....6 cece sees cence cece cece seeeeees 12,000 00 





Lowest valuation of any one school house...... seccesseecsees 25 
Average valuation of school houses. ...- seeceeeves Hidemacee cease xen eeecece 322 25 
Number or district libraries............-+0+ eee 818 
Number of volumes in the same.. ..... ae 32,895 


Number of volumes purchased this year. ‘ . 6 
Number of voJumes loaned this year.... ...sseesseresceeececes : 20,871 
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MATOREMATIGAL DEPARTMENT, 


Solution of Problem 55.—Represent the two greater sides of the tri- 
angle by a and 4, and the area by i; then, since “two triangles having 


an angle in each equal, are to each other as the rectangles of the sides 


. : ; ab 
which contain the equal angles,” we have 1:4:: 4b: 27; .°.c=W >= 


the distance to be measured on @ and 0 from the vertex of the smallest 
angle of the triangle. J. T. Dover. 
Monroe, Green Co., Nov., 1862. 


Solution of Problem 56.—The extremity of the minor axis will be the 
point required. J. T. Dover. 
Monroe, Green Co., Nov., 1862. 
Explanation of Rule for Reducing Rods to Fect.—Let z = number of 
: 002 —a Z 10027 — 2 
rods, then by the rule, 16.5 « = 6 By reducing, ——_—— = 


6 
es = 16.5 4 = true number of feet. Or, since we multiply by 100, 


we take 6 times as many feet, + 1, as there are in each rod; hence, by 
deducting one foot for each rod, we have the true number of feet x 6. 
Monroe, Green Co., Nov., 1862. J. T. Donaz. 


Answer to the Question about the difference between two numbers con- 
sisting of the same digits.—Since the difference between any number of 
units of the Ist order and the same number of units of the 2d order is 
such a multiple of 9 as is expressed by the number of units, and since 
by inverting the digits of a number we add as many units of the second 
order as we subtract of the first order, or conversely, the difference must 
be some multiple of 9, and therefore divisible by it. 

Monroe, Green Co., Nov., 1862. J. T. Doves. 


Suprraction—Tue Two Meruops.—Let it be required to subtract 
46 from 83, where the unit figure of the subtrahend is greater than the 
unit figure of the minuend. There are two methods. By the one, we 
decompose the minuend, calling it 7 tens and 13 units; then, from these 
two parts we subtract respectively 4 tens and 6 units. By the other 
method, we equally increase both minuend and subtrahend, by adding 
10 units to the one, and 1 ten to the other. Which is the best for the 
learner? Your correspondent, ‘“‘L. K.,” prefers the former. I prefer 
the latter, and for this preference offer the following reasons: 

1, The two methods are equally simple as respects the combinations 
of numbers made in subtracting. In the one case, we take 6 units from 
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13 units, and 4 tens from 7 tens; in the other case, we take 6 units from 
13 units, and 5 tens from 8 tens. 

2. Whichever method we pursue, we call the 3 units of the minuend 
13 units. But by the second method we compensate for this sooner in 
the subsequent part of the operation. Thus, after subtracting the 6 
units from the 13 units, the attention passes first to the tens of the sub- 
trahend, then to the tens above in the minuend. Tere are two steps in 
the intellectual process. By the second method, the compensation is 
made at the first step, by calling the 4 tens, 5 tens. By the first method, 
the compensation is deferred till we reach the second step; and every 
one must admit that this increases the liability to mistake. It is better 
for the child, whose mind is laboring under the task of numeral combi- 
nation, to have done with the compensatory part—the ‘carrying”—as 
soon as possible. When the learner, in an example of addition, has 
added one column, do we not require him to carry the tens when he 
begins the addition of the next column, telling him that if he waits until 
he has finished adding this column, he may forget the carrying? This 
principle applied in subtraction will certainly compel us to discriminate 
in favor of the second method. 

3. I cannot agree with “L. K.,” that the second method is more 
‘‘circumlocutionary” in respect to the reasoning process. The explana- 
tion of the first method is, that the 83 is decomposed into 70 and 13. 
The explanation of the second method is, that the difference of two 
numbers is not altered by equally increasing the numbers. Says “L. 
K.:” “To be entitled to add 10 to any figure in the minuend, I must 
borrow 1 of the next left hand figure in it.’ Not necessarily; for we 
acquire just as clear a title to do this, by adding 1 to the next higher 
figure in the subtrahend. 

sy reference to Robinson’s Progressive Practical Arithmetic, page 31, 
the reader will find the analysis of each method, successively given. 
The two analyses are about equal in length, that of the second method 
being a little shorter, and, I think, a little the plainer to the learner's 
comprehension. X. 

The question below is referred for solution to the Mathematical Editor 
by a teacher’s institute. We number it according to its order and annex 
an algebraic solution. 

Problem 57.— Where should a lever be placed under a stick of 
timber 30 feet long and of equal size from end to end, in order that three 
men, two at the lever and one at one end of the stick, may each carry 
one-third of the weight?” 

Solution.—Let the line AB A B 
represent the stick of timber, A P 
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the end at which one man carries, and P the point where the “lever”’ is 
applied. Put # eqal to the number of feet in PB, and w equal to the 
weight of 1 foot of the timber; then will 30 —z = AP, and 10w will 
represent the lifting force exerted by the man at A, because he carries } 
of the stick. 

We may regard a part of the stick equal to 2z, as balancing at P, and 
the remainder, 30 — «, as being lifted by the man at A around P asa 
fulcrum. The weight of the latter piece may be considered to be at its 
center of gravity, that is, its middle point. 

Now by the conditions of equilibrium in a lever, which are that the 
product of the power multiplied by the distance of its point of applica- 
tion from the fulcrum, equals the product of the weight multiplied by the 
distance of its point of support from the fulcrum, we have the equation 


7", 
10 w (30 — 2) = (30 hie ~ tue 
Dividing by w, performing the operations indicated, transposing, and 
dividing by the coefficient of x, we obtain e= 7} 
The bar by which the two men lift should therefore be placed 7+ feet, 
or one-fourth the length of the stick, from B. 


Problem 58.—What is the square root of the decimal .9 ? 


Problem 59.—A surveyor runs a trial line north to the shore ofa 
pond, and wishes to ascertain the position of a corner concealed under 
the water on the opposite side. From the corner a tree on the bank is 
known to bear N 49 W 4.68 chains. This tree bears N 7° 30’ W from 
the point where the trial line ends. From this point he measures a line 
S 64° 30’ W 138.00 chains, and then finds that the tree bears N 17° 15’ E. 
How far is the end of the trial line from the corner, and on which side, 
and at what distance from the corner would it fall if produced ? 


Problem 60.—Suppose a point, A, on a wheel four feet in diameter, 
rests on a level plane, through what length of space will A pass while 
said wheel by rolling on said plane makes one revolution ? 

Wyocena. P. Bronson. 





“Mother,” exclaimed a learned youth from the Academy, who wished 
to inform his maternal parent that the cow had got out of the yard and 
gone off, “‘our bovine lacteal provider has ruptured the enclosure, passed 
her prescribed boundaries, meandered away, and taken a nocturnal 
excursion.”’ 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S DEPARTMENT. 


OFrrice OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBtic INstRUCTION, 
Madison, December 17, 1862. 


Edr, Journal :—The following reports were received too late to be 
included in the Annual Report, for which they were designed. Please 
insert them in the Journal. Yours, truly, J. L. Picxarp. 


GREEN LAKE COUNTY. 


I submit to you, at this late hour, a few brief remarks, as a supple- 
mentary Report, according to your wishes, as expressed in the October 
number of the Journal of Education. 

At my meetings, held last spring, for the examination of teachers, 96 
applicants presented themselves for inspection; 86 received Certificates, 
one of the First, and 85 of the Third Grade. Of this number, 70 taught 
during the summer term, and, so far as I can learn, with better success 
than I had anticipated, giving almost universal satisfaction throughout 
the County. It could not be otherwise, as the new system, in the exam- 
ination of teachers, requires written answers to the questions on the 
different branches taught in our schools. It is evident that a qualifica- 
tion for such examinations prepare the teachers to elevate our common 
schools. 

We have become satisfied that where parents visit the schools often, it 
inspires the teachers with confidence in their calling, and the children 
wake up to new life and energy in their studies. 

If parents could be led to see the advantages to be derived from com- 
modious and well-arranged school-houses, both to the physical health 
and intellectual growth of their children, I think they would have a 
different class of school-houses. 

The war has had its effect, in taking from us many of our best male 
teachers, leaving only 20 who have been licensed to teach the coming 
winter; and about one-third of this number were from other counties. 

The greater number of our schools, the coming winter, will be under 
the instruction of females; and if that class of teachers do as well as 
they did last winter, we feel assured that success will crown their respon- 
sible labors. 

There were not many teachers present at our Institute, this fall; and 
the causes that contributed to make it so were probably the same as 
those which affected Institutes in other counties. 

Yours, respectfully, N. C. Horr, Co. Supt. 
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ROCK COUNTY. 


The following, in reference to school matters of Rock County, may not 
be without interest to you: 


Number of teachers examined at the public examinations of March and April..244 


i certificates given male teachers......c.ssesseee alee eieiei steiner 27 
sy * GGIHRIG, 8" ysis vrecesarnieermwisiereisia Seri nceis oo LSE 
is malo teachers rejetel. Sie $ias' SSeS PERO S Ge MARE eC eR Ceo ae ee 13 
ee formgle 8S aicie ecerelaieinse atoreie wate syacvers: qevessiaierarsuerenoveralaye . 50 
re teachers examined at the ‘public ‘examinations of Sept. and Oct. .163 
ee certificates given male teachers........ 2.2. s000.---cecrnces-- 61 
“ e eS Glemnie: 885 ee eae seen lb dette (es 
re male teachers rejected . ioialaieisioreb stavemaie se cistwa's a acicieracslsielaoiemies ae 
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I have been under the necessity of examining many teachers at times 
other than at the public examinations, in addition to the above. 

The summer schools have been, for the most part, very satisfactory. 
Of the one hundred and fifty schools visited, I have found ten or eleven 
not especially commendable; four of them unendurable. 

I have marked the teachers of the schools visited, as I intimated at 
the Public Examination to the teachers I should do, as I judged them 
deserving of a greater or less degree of credit in the practice of teaching, 
with the view to single out the poor, and retain the good ones. The 
teachers have generally worked with a will for the accomplishment of 
good results. 

Much good has resulted from the public examinations, in awakening 
the people in the vicinities where they were held, and in the opportu- 
nities presented for questioning the teachers in regard to methods of 
teaching, order of studies, relation of teacher to parents, duty of teachers 
to see to the good manners, etc., of pupils. By means of the Public 
Examination we have been able to secure more uniformity of method, 
etc., in the management of the schools. In some portions of the County, 
there has been a large attendance upon and much interest manifested in 
the public examinations, by the people. There seems to be a willingness 
everywhere that the lines be drawn closely in regard to teachers, ‘‘ Give 
us good teachers,” is the universal sentiment in Rock County. Some 
who have heretofore taught good schools have been rejected at this 
examination; others, who have passed a most creditable examination, 
and who are perfectly at home in the ¢heory, have failed in the practice 
of teaching. It will take time to bring matters to the true status. 

The war has not until this fall to any degree affected the schools of this 
County. Many excellent teachers, who have heretofore taught in the 
winter schools, have gone to ‘do battle for the right,” and over one- 
half of our winter schools will be taught by females, Rock County has 
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not been remiss in sending intelligent defenders of Liberty and Union 
from the teachers’ ranks. There has, however, been no great scarcity of 
qualified teachers: a result due, no doubt, to the multiplicity of excellent 
schools of high grade in the County. 

In a county as large as Rock, it is perhaps impossible to do justice to 
all the interests entrusted to the County Superintendent, unless the 
school district officers do their whole duty. Many of the schools have 
not been cheered, during the term, by the presence of the School District 
Board. 

Three short Institutes have been held, in which the teachers have 
manifested a determination to be thoroughly fitted for their work. 

As far as I can judge, though the system of County Superintendency 
was received, perhaps, with diffidence, in some parts of the County, I 
think it has made a favorable impression upon teachers and people, and 
that progress has been made in the common schools. 

Very respectfully yours, J. I. Foore. 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED. 


To carry forward the better working of our School System, we need, just now, 
some amendments to the law providing for the County Superintendency; an 
Appropriation for Institutes; the introduction of the Town System; and some 
steps toward establishing, or encouraging the establishment, of Normal Schools. 
Some at least of these measures will be advocated by Mr. Pickard in his Report, 
and the following letter to him, from the Committee of the Association on the 
Revision of the School Laws, sets forth the aspect in which these several matters 
are viewed by them: 

MapIson, December 15, 1852. 
Hon. J. L. PicKarp, Supt. Pub. Instruction: 

Dear Sir,—As a Committee of the State Teachers’ Association, the under- 
signed would express their gratification at the successful introduction into our 
State of the system of County Superintendency of Schools. Wherever reason- 
ably well filled and administered, we believe the office has already had a most 
salutary effect in elevating the standard of teachers’ qualifications and stimu- 
lating teachers to improvement, and in giving a new impulse to the cause of 
public education. 

In a few particulars however, this and some other parts of our School System 
we think, still need amendment: 

1. It would be well we judge to interpose further guards, if possible, against 
the intrusion of incompetent persons into the office of County Superintendent, 
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and against the neglect of the duties of the office by those who hold it. For the 
former purpose we would suggest that it might be well to so amend the Law as 
to provide that no person shall be eligible to the office, who shall not have pre- 
viously been examined by a Commission appointed by the State Superintendent, 
and under his direction, and have obtained a Teacher’s Certificate, to be known 
as a “State Certificate,” and which shall be of higher grade than any certificate 
now issued to our teachers. 

For the better security of the faithful performance of the duties of the office, 
we would suggest that it be made the duty of suitable local school-officers to 
present the County Superintendent for trial, in case of notorious neglect or disre- 
gard of duty. These provisions would tend to secure the same results (and per- 
haps more acceptably to the people) as would have been secured by the ap- 
pointment rather than the election of the incumbent to office. 

Tn this connection we would say, that a fund should in some way be provided 
to better enable the Superintendents to discharge that important part ot their 
duty—the holding of Institutes. 

2. Complaint is made in various quarters that the schools do not, under the 
new system, receive that degree of attention and frequency of visitation which is 
needed; and it is alleged that visitations by the district-boards cannot adequately 
supply the defect. We believe it to be impracticable for the county superin- 
tendents, especially in large and populous counties, to visit all the schools as 
frequently and as regularly as is required for their best good; and we therefore 
express the hope that the time may have come for the introduction into our 
system of that feature known in several states as the ‘Town Organization,” and 
there found highly useful. This measure, which was some years since recom- 
mended by the Association, and in your last Annual Report, would render it 
much more practicable to provide for a thorough and systemetic visitation and 
inspection of the schools in each town. It would also, in a considerable degree, 
equalize both the burdens and the benefits of public education; teachers of better 
and more uniform qualifications would be employed, and some gradation of the 
schools rendered practicable, especially by the introduction of one or more schools 
of a somewhat advanced grade, in such towns as are ready for such a step. The 
introduction of this system does not necessarily involve the extinguishment of 
the present local districts, though with one general Town Board, the number of 
local school officers might well be diminished. In many instances also no doubt, 
it might be found that the number of local districts and schools might profitably 
be diminished, by uniting and grading two or more of the present mixed schools, 

3, The only remaining topic of which we will speak is the pressing necessity 
of Normal Schools, To this we will now only allude, as the importance of the 
subject requires it to be examined with the utmost care, We trust however 
the Legislature will not long delay to establish such schools; or, what may be 
better, to afford encouragement to their establishment by private means. 

Whenever Sir, in your judgment there seems to be a favorable opportunity for 
seeking Legislation upon any of the measures above indicated, we shall be glad, 
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as the representatives of the Association of the Teachers of the State, to confer 
with you, and to give further exoression to our views in their behalf. 

A. PICKETT, 

J. B. PRADT, 

C. H. ALLEN. 

Something may be done, we judge, by County Superintendents, Teachers and 

friends of education generally, who should favor these measures, by sending in 
Petitions to the Legislature, asking the necessary enactments. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


This subject, which is receiving a large share of attention from teachers, book- 
makers and book-publishers, is in some danger of being abused and rendered 
unpopular. To ‘‘keep school,” in the ordinary mechanical way, requires neither 
brains nor preparation of any considerable extent. But to attempt to teach in 
any just sense of the term, requires both. The danger in regard to “object 
lessons,” just now so much the vogue, is that many incompetent persons will 
undertake their introduction, and soon fail because without any just conception 
of the work to be done. Random miscellaneous exercises of this kind, without 
any method, and even the attempt to follow servilely a book on the subject, 
without some tolerable acquaintance with natural science, and the philosophy of 
the system, will accomplish little, and will be regarded by the people as a change 
of questionable utility from the old routine of teaching, while it will not long 
interest or even amuse the children. 

If however results at all analogous to those reached in the schools of Oswego, 
N. Y., can be secured, both parents and children will rejoice in the dawn ofa 
new day. In this connection we would ask the intelligent reader’s careful 
perusal of the article on the ‘‘ Laws of Childhood,” in this number, from the pen 
of Miss Jonzs, now of Oswego, and do doubt the most thoroughly accomplished 
Teacher in Primary Schools in the country. By the way, we are a little sur- 
prised at a remark in the pungent and timely Letter of Mr. Commissioner STH, 
of Ohio, to the teacher who desired ‘‘a strong recommend,” namely, where he 
says, “I trust that in our High and Intermediate Schools there are not very 
many teachers whose qualifications are not superior to yours.” (See p. 200.) 
Of all the great mistakes and misapprehensions in the matter of education, none 
is more fruitful of disaster and loss than the common notion that teachers of 
inferior qualifications, of immature years and little experience will do well enough 
for primary or “ backward” schools. 

Some new works on Object Teaching will be found noticed on a subsequent 
page. 

PROF. BLAISDELL’S ADDRESS. 


The notes of this Address before the Association, taken by Miss Vail (now 
teaching we understand at Prairie du Chien), are somewhat fragmentary, but 
give we believe a tolerable synopsis, and to some extent the language of the 
original. At the request of the reporter, we have filled out the introductory 
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biographical notice a little fuller than she was able to do, and have sometimes 
finished out a sentence that seemed incomplete—indicated in some cases by 
brackets. Next month we hope to give Mr. Pickard’s timely Paper on High 
Schools, which will also we believe form a part of his forthcoming Report. 


TO DISTRICT AND TOWN CLERKS AGAIN. 


We have received the names of a considerable number of newly elected District 
Clerks, but only a small part of the whole. The Journal therefore now goes to 
many persons not in office. Although no small trouble to alter the address for 
4,000 or more copies, we much prefer to send the Journal to those who ought to 
receive it, We would beg our friends, in every case, to give the name (and if 
possible the post-office) of the old incumbent as well as of the new. If this is not 
done, we may ignorantly continue to send copies to the old as well as the new 
officer, and thus fail to have enough to supply all entitled to them. In some 
instances we find that the name of the last out-going clerk is not on our books, 
and that we have been sending to an ex-clerk. What we need is the name of 
the person to whom the Journal was last sent. Much difficulty also grows out 
of the fact that the Number of the District has not always been sent in with the 
name of the clerk. Please see the Form for a list of new names, in the October 
number. 

THINGS ABROAD. 


For some time past, we have not paid much attention to educational affairs 
beyond our own borders. We give a few items touching some of the states, near 
or distant : 

Minnesota has held the Second Meeting of her State Association. Her 
leading teachers seem to be awake, but her Legislative action has been Lack- 
ward. We suppose an effort will be made this winter to procure the restoration, 
in some form, of the office of State Superintendent. The Normal School at Win- 
ona is suspended for the present, 

Iowa.—The recent noticeable events here have been the resignation of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, or State Superintendent, Hon. T. H. Benton, 
Jr., to take a Coloneley, and the union of the Jnstructor and Journal in one peri- 
odical, bearing the united names of the two. It is edited by the Secretary of 
the Board of Education, and a Committee of the State Teachers’ Association, 
and published under the auspices of the State Association. Jowa has a State 
Board of Education, which has limited Legislative power in educational affairs; 
the Town Organization; a Fund for the support of Institutes; and she requires 
her teachers to attend the Institutes. In these respects she is in advance of us, 
Provision has been made for a State Certificate, the Faculty of the University 
being an Examining Board for that purpose. We copy in this number an 
instructive Report to her Association on the subject of Institutes, 

Inuivois holds its Association at Rockford, as the old year goes out and the 
new onecomesin. The Programme isnot unlike ours last summer. <A. M. Gow, 
Esq., Principal Editor of the Zeacher, has removed his residence to Rock Island. 
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Inp1anA holds its Association at Indianapolis, at the same time with Illinois. 
We observe that opportunity is given—and this is the more usual and the better 
plan—for some discussion of the topics presented. It is somewhat tiresome to 
sit and listen for two or three days to a half dozen or more Addresses or Lectures 
however excellent, and not have any opportunity, as the sailor said who attended 
worship where they had no liturgy, to “jaw back.”——A Convention of the 
County Examiners, not very largely attended, met at Indianapolis in November, 
the principal object of which was to bring about more uniformity in the methods 
of Examination. Heretofore their plan, from a defect in the law we suppose, 
seems to have been less systematic than our own. There appears to be a 
healthful, active spirit at wok in Indiana. 


MicuigaN.—With the non-appearance for a long time, of the Michigan Jowrnal 
of Education, that State seemed to have widened the distance across the lake 
that separates us. Prof. Sill’s late visit among us has lessened the distance, 
and we hope he may be seen among our Institutes again the ensuing year. 
The Journal, we learn, has for some time been defunct, through the withdrawal 
of the State patronage; an emblem perchance of the approaching fate of our own 
Journal ! 


New York.—Among the noticeable events during the year have been the 
Educational Convention in Oswego, called to examize the Pestalozzian System 
of Primary Instruction introduced there by the energetic Superintendent, E. A. 
Sheldon, Esq., through the labors of Miss M. E. M. Jones, from the “ Home and 
Colonial Training School,” of London,—and the recent publication of the Report 
of the Special Committee of the Convention. The opinion of the Committee, 
which embraced the names of W. F. Phelps, D. H. Cochrane and D. N. Camp, 
Principals of the Normal Schools of New Jersey, New York and Connecticut, 
is expressed in the following Resolutions: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of your Committee, the System of Object Teach- 
ing ig admirably adapted to cultivate the perceptive faculties of the child, to 
furnish him with clear conceptions and the power of accurate expression, and 
thus to prepare him for the prosecution of the sciences or the pursuits of active 
life; and that the Committee do recommend the adoption of the system in whole 
or in part, wherever such introduction is practicable. 

Resolved, That the system of primary education, which substitutes in a great 
measure the teacher for the book, demands in its instructors varied knowledge 
and thorough culture; and that attempts to introduce it by those who do not 
clearly comprehend its principles, and who have not been trained in its methods, 
can result only in failure. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—No meeting of the State Association has been held the past 
year, but a second Educational Convention convened in October last, at the call 
of Mr. Burrowes, the State Superintendent, the proceedings of which are of 
much interest. We quote in this number and the preceding one, from some of 
the Reports. Such Conventions we think may be of very great service, by 
bringing together educators of all classes, and seeking to systemize and harmo- 
nize the various educational agencies of a state. Pennsylvania is doing a noble 
and solid work. Her motto is—slow and sure. 
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BOOKS, &c. 1% 
SANDERS’ RHETORICAL OR UNION Firrn Reaver, S. C, Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

Ivison & Phinney, New York. 

If fine white paper, clear and elegant printing, beautiful binding, and a choice 
variety of rhetorical and literary extracts, with judicious notes, biographical and 
otherwise, go to make up a desirable Reading Book for higher classes, this 
volume may claim to fulfil the conditions in an eminent degree. We think it an 
improvement that the selections are not so many of them as usual in such books, 
from heavy metaphysical writers, Such pieces interest philosophers, but not 
school-children. 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION IN OpsecT Lessons. By M. Willson, author of “ His- 
torical Series,” School and Family Readers,” &. &c. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 


This work is designed to accompany a series of School and Family Charts, in 
the preparation of which Mr. Willson has been assisted by Mr. Calkins, author 
of a previous work on Object Lessons. We have not seen the Charts, and can 
not therefore speak with proper intelligence of the whole plan; we observe how- 
ever that Mr. Wells of Chicago (see advertisement in November number) says 
the book “furnishes more substantial aid to teachers in arranging and filling out 
a systematic course of object lessons than any other work that has yet been 
issed.”’ This isa strong endorsement. To our own judgment the work seems 
a little over elaborate, but practical teachers are the best judges, 
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A MANUAL oF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, containg a Graduated Course of Object 
Lessons; by E. A. Sheldon, Supt. of Schools, Oswego, N. Y., assisted by Miss 
M. E. M. Jones and Prof. H. Krusi. Chas. Scribner, New York. Price by " 
mail $1.50. f 
This work, which has appeared since the one noticed above, should, a priori, 
be the best we have in this country upon the subject. It embraces, first, through 
Prof. Krusi, (whose father was a pupil of Pestalozzi,) the views of a legitimate 
Pestalozzian, so to speak; then the results of the English adaptation of the 
system, as represented by Miss Jones, and finally the American adaptation, under 
the direction of Mr. Sheldon, whose practical experience in this direction we 
suppose to be very considerable, the Oswego schools having been the first to 
introduce the system thoroughly. We have not yet had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the work critically, but it seems to well fulfill its promise. A brief Adver- 
tisement will be found on the next page. 
Brown’s IMPROVED GRAMMAR. William Wood, New York. 
This well known school-book has long held a leading place in the estimation 
of teachers, and has recently been further improved by the substitution of new 
matter in the place of the old “parsing exercises,” while a much better and 
more extended plan of syntactical analysis is introduced. This new matter has 
been prepared by Henry Kiddle, Deputy Superintendent of Schools in the city of 
New York. Thus improved, this text-book will long and worthily maintain its 
ground,—though we hope to see the day when the presentation of the subject of 
English Grammar will be much simplified, 





